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Summer  is  a-coming  in.    Warm  weather  is  not  the  only  sign.    There  are 
questions  about  picnics,  and  summer  salads,  and  summer  hats.    But  let's  take  the# 
one  at  a  time,  beginning  with  picnics. 

"Do  you  have  any  extra  menus  for  outdoor  picnics?"  asks  a  listener.  "My 
family  includes  my  husband,  four  young  children,  and  myself.    On  bright  Saturday 
afternoons  we  pack  the  picnic  hamper,  and  drive  to  a  camping  ground  where  we  can 
build  a  campfire  and  'rough  it'  in  an  easy  manner.    But  I  do  need  some  new 
suggestions.    It's  hard  to  get  variety  into  a  picnic  meal." 

Perhaps  we  can  suggest  a  menu  our  friend  hasn't  used  lately.    This  is  the 
sort  of  picnic  meal  that  can  be  served  indoors,   if  the  weather  changes  its  mind  at 
the  last  minute  and  decides  to  rain.    Here's  the  menu:     Scrambled  eggs;  bacon  or 
dried  beef;  toasted  rolls  —  to  be  toasted  over  the  campfire;  peanut  "butter  and 
jelly  sandwiches,  to  be  made  while  the  other  foods  are  cooking;  tomato  and  lettuce 
salad;  ice  cream;  spice  cup  cakes;  and  whatever  you  like  to  drink  —  milk,  cocoa, 
coffee,  ginger  ale,  grapejuice,  or  a  combination  of  gingerale  and  grapejuice. 

Slice  the  tomatoes  and  make  them  into  a  salad,  or  if  you  prefer,  sandwiches, 

Wash  the  lettuce  before  you  leave  home,  and  put  it  in  a  paper  bag.    Then  it's  all 

ready  for  salad  or  sandwiches.    Don't  forget  to  add  a  jar  of  salad  dressing  to 
your  picnic  hamper. 

Let's  check  this  menu  again:     Scrambled  eggs;  "bacon  or  dried  beef;  toasted 

rolls;  peanut  butter  and  jelly  sandwiches;  tomato  and  lettuce  salad;  ice  cream; 
spice  cup  cakes;  milk  for  the  children. 

The  next  question  is  about  salads.    This  writer  must  have  heard  the  old 
saying,  "He  would  live  for  aye,  must  eat  sallet  in  May."    However,   she  wants 
salads  to  serve  with  lamb  —  with  broiled  lamb  chops,  roast  lamb,  or  cold  sliced 
lamb.    Any  green  salad  with  a  tart  and  flavorful  dressing  adds  color  and  zest  to 
a  lamb  menu.    Lettuce  with  a  tart  dressing  is  good;  tomato,  cucumber,  and  lettuce 
is  a  refreshing  combination.     If  you  want  something  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary, 
and  can  get  the  main  ingredients,  serve  a  salad  of  kumquats,  endive,  and  water- 
cress.   And  if  you  like  the  slightly  bitter  flavor  of  grapefruit  with  lamb,  serve 
a  grapefruit  and  lettuce  salad. 

Question  IJumber  Three  won't  be  of  much  practical  value    to  us,  even  when 

it's  answered.    Here's  the  question:     "What  is  a  mango steen?"    A  mango steen, 

according  to  Artemas  Ward,  one  of  my  favorite  writers  about  food,   is  "the  world's 
choicest  fruit."    Unfortunately  for  us,  this  fruit  is  native  to  the  East  Indies. 
It  has  a  "sweet  and  slightly  tart  taste,  and  combines  all  the  good  qualities  of 
the  pineapple,  grape,  peach,  and  stra-..  berry.'"    So  states  Artemas  Ward,  and  we'd 
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better  pass  along  quickly  to  the  next  question,  before  we  get  into  an  argument 
with  people  who  say  the  strawberry  or  the  peach  is  "the  world's  choicest  fruit." 

The  next  question  is  decidedly  practical:     "Is  there  any  way  to  clean  a 

panama  hat  at  home?"   The  answer  is  Yes.    Closely- woven,  light-colored  straw 

hats,  like  pananas  and  milans,  can  be  cleaned  by  washing  with  a  suds  of  lukewarm 
soft  water  and  neutral  soap.    Dip  the  hat  in  the  suds  and  scrub  it  lightly  with  a 
soft  cloth  until  it  is  clean.    Then  rinse  it  thoroughly  to  remove  all  the  soap, 
and  lay  it  in  the  shade  to  drain  for  a  short  time  before  blocking.    If  the  straw 
is  coarse  and  loosely  woven,  better  not  dip  the  hat  in  water,  but  sponge  it 
lightly  with  a  cloth  dampened  in  lukewarm  water.    Don't  use  muc?i  water,  or  the 
straw  may  slip  and  slide,  or  even  come  apart. 

White  felts  can  be  cleaned  at  home,  too.    A  good  quality  felt  can  be  washed 
in  water,  but  dry  cleaning  in  a  dry  cleaning  solvent  is  usually  more  satisfactory. 
If  you  want  directions  for  cleaning  hats,  for  blocking  and  sizing  and  remodelling, 
I  suggest  that  you  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,   in  Washington,  and  ask 
for  their  leaflet  on  "Hat  Economy." 

While  we're  discussing  such  practical  aspects  of  housekeeping  as  cleaning 
hats,  I'd  like  to  tell  you  what  I've  learned  about  pressing  clothes  —  this  from 
Azalea  Sagcr  of  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College.    Miss  Sager  has  written  a 

"Manual  for  Home  Sewing, "  which  contains  many  good  ideas  about  pressing  equip- 
ment.   When  you're  getting  ready  to  sew,   suggests  Miss  Sagcr,  you  should  have  at 
hand  an  iron,  a  well-padded  ironing  board,  pressing  roll  or  sleeve  board,  and  both 
thick  and  thin  pressing  cloths.    In  making  a  garment,  press  each  seam  as  soon  as  it 
is  made.    The  next  step  will  be  much  easier  and  the  general  res^^lt  more  satisfactory. 

Have  you  ever  made  a  pressing  roll  at  home?     It  sounds  very  easy,  and 
should  be  a  great  help  when  you're  pressing  sleeve  seams.    To  make  this  piece  of 
equipment,  roll  a  magazine  tightly  and  tie  it  with  fine  thread.    Cut  a  strip  of 
outing  flannel  or  similar  soft  padding  material  as  long  as  the  magazine  and  long 
enough  to  wind  around  a  couple  of  times.    Cover  the  entire  roll  with  firm  muslin. 
Sow  it  together  at  the  ends. 

Now  about  the  pressing  cloths.    Don't  use  flour  sacks  —  they're  too 
lightweight  and  full  of  lint.    For  sponging,  use  a  light-weight  muslin  free  from 
lint.    For  pressing  use  a  firm  muslin  that  has  been  laundered  and  is  free  from  lint. 

To  keep  a  seam  edge  from  showing  on  the  right  side,  put  strips  of  paper 
between  the  edge  of  the  seam  and  the  material.    Then  press,  as  usual.    If  you're 
pressing  long  plaits,  baste  each  plait  carefully  with  fine  silk  thread  to  prevent 
leaving  marks.    Press  on  the  wrong  side.    If  marks  are  left  by  the  basting  threads 
after  removing  them  pin  the  plait  at  top  and  bottom  on  the  board  and  press  again. 

Here's  another  helpful  suggestion  to  remember  when  you're  pressing  woolen 
garments.    To  help  prevent  shine,  pin  a  wool  pressing  cloth  across  the  ironing 
hoard,  and  don't  press  the  woolen  garment  entirely  dry. 
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